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general Latin-American policy of the United States.1 The "political
altruism5 of that country was thus as advantageous to him as its
c economic self-interest'.
In September 1930 Mr. Harry F. Guggenheim, who had held the
post of Ambassador to Cuba since 1929, asked the Secretary of State,
Mr. Stimson, which of the conflicting interpretations of the Per-
manent Treaty he should follow. He received instructions to avoid
official 'intermeddling' (in accordance with the Boot interpretation),
but to exercise a reforming influence over the Machado Government
by means of unofficial mediation. On the 2nd October, in reply to a
question as to whether the United States Government would land
troops to support President Machado in the event of a revolution,
Mr. Stimson declared that such action would be contrary to the
Root interpretation and that the United States had never landed
troops for such* a purpose. He added, however, that every case in
the future would be judged on its own merits, and that a situation
might arise which would distinguish it from previous cases.
This only increased the suspicions of the Cuban opposition that
the existing Government could count on the active as well as the
passive support of the United States. The failure of a rising in 1931
was by them attributed to the discouraging effect of the Permanent
Treaty, though the State Department had not proclaimed an em-
bargo on the sale of arms to revolutionaries and had made no repre-
sentations regarding the maintenance of order.
On several occasions during the years 1931-2 Mr. Guggenheim did
in fact suggest reforms, but he could not persuade the Machado
Government to adopt them. In a despatch of the 20th January,
1933, he reported that he had* come to the conclusion that the Cuban
Government' responded 'to friendly suggestions not backed by
direct official pressure' only if they feared intervention, or needed a
foreign loan, or thought that by adopting reforms they might
remain in power with American support.2
By the beginning of 1933 the economic and political situation of
Cuba seemed to be approaching a crisis. In Havana bomb outrages
and shooting affrays were increasing, while in the country sugar
mills and cane fields were burned, and more activity was reported
from the guerrilla bands who had taken to the hills after the rising
1  See the Survey for 1930, Part V, section (i), and the present volume, section
(i) of this part.
2  Quoted from Harry P. Guggenheim: 'Amending the Platt Amendment' in
Foreign Affairs (New York), April 1934, pp. 448-57. Mr. Guggenheim con-
cluded that the Permanent Treaty and Eeciprocity Tteaty should be revised,
and that tariff "barriers should be lowered and the right of intervention waived.